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A Testimony from Burlington Monthly Meet- 
ing, in New Jersey, concerning ABRAHAM 
FARRINGTON. 


He was born in Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, of parents professing the truth as held 
by us the people called Quakers. About 
nine months after his birth his father dying, 
and his mother some time after marrying 
from among Friends, exposed him to a loose, 
irregular education; about ten years of age 
being put apprentice, where, through eleven 
years’ servitude, he suffered great bodily hard- 
ship, and much greater danger as to the bet- 
ter part; yet (says he, in a manuscript left 
for the use of his children) “I took delight 
in my Bible, and believe the good Hand was 
with me, that inclined my mind thereto. 
Though I followed lying vanities, and so for- 
sook my own mercies, yet | could say my 
prayers every night, till I grew afraid to say 
them any more, and seemed like one aban- 
doned from good for several years.”” Having 
served his time out, he providentially became 
a resident in Benjamin Clark’s family, at 


‘Stony-brook, who were exemplary and kind 


tohim. “I thought (says he) they were the 
best people in the world, careful in their 
words, yet cheerful and pleasant, so that I 
thought I must be a Quaker.” And Edward 
Andrews, from Egg Harbor, being at a Quar- 
terly Meeting at Crosswicks, “ He came (adds 
he) with power to give me my awakening 
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manner of the world, looking at the man, 
gave him the praise, viz., he is a brave man, 
he preaches well, I wish I lived near him, I 
would go to hear him every First-day; at the 
same time not minding what he directed to,— 
Christ in ourselves, the true Teacher, that will 
not be removed till we remove from Him; in 
us is the place He has ordained to reveal 
Himself. 1 afterwards went more to Friends’ 
meetings than I had done before, and read 
much in Friends’ books, but was yet in the 
dark, the time of my deliverance was not 
come, the sins of the Amorites were not full ; 
I was under Moses in the wilderness, come 
out of Egypt, but Joshua’s time was not 
come, the Saviour, the warrior that brings 
through judgment, and makes war with the 
old inhabitants; yet I sometimes longed for 
something which Leould not find—a lot in the 
good land. I think this year Thomas Will- 
son and James Dickenson came into the coun- 
try, and some time afterwards to visit the 
meeting of Friends at Crosswicks; I hap- 
pened to be at the meeting before they came 
in; the sight of them struck me, the heavy- 
enly frame of mind which their countenances 
manifested, and the awe they seemed to sit 
under, brought a stillness over my mind, and 
I was as ground prepared to receive the seed. 
James stood up in the authority of the Gos- 
pel, and in it he was led to unravel me and 





all my works from top to bottom, so that I 


call, I was much reached, but, after the | looked on myself like a man dissected or 
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pulled to pieces, all my religion as well as all 
my sins were set forth in such a light that I 
thought myself undone. After he sat down, 
Thomas stood up and brought me together 
again, I mean what was to be raised, bone to 
his bone, with the sinews and strength that 
would constitute a Christian; I almost thought 
myself new born, the old man destroyed and 
the new man made up, concluding I should 
never be bad again, that my sins were for- 
given, and I should have nothing to do but 
to do good; [ thought I had gotten my lot 
in the good land, and might sit now under 
my own vine and fig-tree, and nothing more 
should make me afraid. Poor creature! I 
had only a fight, I did not yet think what 
powerful adversaries I had to war with; this 
hasbeen the miserable case of many, they 
have sat down under a convincement, and in 
a form of religion, some depending on former 
experience or former openings, some on their 
education, some a bare belief, and knowledge 


historical of the Scriptures and principle of 
truth. 


Thus, though I received the truth, yet 
t was like the stony ground; I received 
it with joy, but had not root in myself, my 
heart grew hard again, for when tribulations, 
persecutions, temptations and trials came 
upon me, I fell. Oh! how I moped at times 


and wandered about asa prisoner at large; 
I would have run, but I could not; my of- 
fended judge, my accuser was in me, I could 


not fly from him; yet, great Goodness was 
near, and His power kept me from gross evils 
in a great degree. I kept pretty much to 
meetings, but there was such a mixture of 
undigested matter in me, it was not to be soon 
separated. Oh! the necessity there was and 
still is of a continual watch against our soul’s 
enemies both within and without.” 

Having passed through various probations, 
he had considerable openings of the Divine 
sense of the Scriptures, and also saw that thé 
Lord had a work for him to do, to which he 
at length gave up, and being faithful therein, 
was made helpful to many, being enlarged 
and sound in testimony, and at times very 
particularly led to explain passages in the 
Scriptures, to the comfort and information of 
hearers. 

He was an affectionate husband and parent, 
Ciligent in attending meetings for worship 
and discipline, and manifested therein a zeal- 
ous concern for the promotion and honor of 
truth, waiting for wisdom to see his duty and 
strength to perform it. He divers times trav- | 
elled abroad on this continent in the service | 
of truth, and frequently to the neighboring | 
meetings to satisfaction; his outward circum- | 
stances being at times difficult, gave him an 
opportunity to show an example of Christian 
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resignation, and to see its effects in divers 
rovidential assistances. 

In 1756 he laid before this meeting a relig. 
ious concern to visit Friends in Great Brit. 
ain, which had been on his mind upwards of 
ten years, wherewith the meeting concurring, 
he had our certificate, and embarking, landed 
in Ireland; and after visiting the meetings 
in that country, arrived in England and per. 
formed his religious visit in several counties, 
but was taken ill, and died in London the 
26th of the First month, 1758, finishing hig 
days’ work with a firm assurance that the 
gates of Heaven were opened to him. Very 
acceptable accounts of his services, both in 3 
England and Ireland, have been received, ag 
are more fully set forth in the annexed testi. 
mony of Devonshike house Monthly Meeting 
concerning him. 

He died aged about sixty-seven, was in the 
profession of the truth near forty-four, and 
an acceptable minister upwards of thirty 
years. 


A Testimony from Devonshire-house Monthly 
Meeting, in London, concerning ABRAHAM 
FARRINGTON. 

This worthy minister and elder, having had 
drawings in spirit for several years, as we are 
informed, to visit the churches of Christ in 
this nation, and Ireland, in the service of the 
Gospel; when he apprehended the timea 
proached wherein he was to enter upon this 
weighty engagement, he settled his outward 
affairs ; and, with the concurrence and unity. 
of the brethren, embarked in a vessel bound 
from Philadelphia to Dublin, in com pany with © 
three Friends from Europe,who had performed 
a religious visit to the churches in America, 
After a favored voyage of about four weeks, 
landing at Dublin, he visited the meetings of 
Friends in Ireland, and by the accounts from 
thence, had very weighty and acceptable ser- 
vice there. Having labored faithfully in that 
nation to strengthen the brethren and assist 
in building up the waste places in Zion, he 
embarked for England, visited the churches 
in some of the northern counties, attended the 
Yearly Meeting at Penrith, andafterwards that 
in this city, his labor of love in the work of 
the ministry, being to edification and com 
fort, was truly acceptable. After attending 
the Yearly Meetings of-Colchester, Wood- 
bridge, Norwich, and the Quarter'y Meeting 
of York, he visited many meetings in the 
northern and midland counties, from whenee 
good accounts have been received of his 
weighty and affecting labors. He returned 
to London the latter end of the Twelfth 
month, 1757. Having traveled with great 
diligence and labored fervently, his health 
was impaired ; nevertheless he attended meet 
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ings till his disorder increased so as to render; ing was held, which was owned by Him 


him incapable of further service. 


whose presence is the lifeof our meetings ; 


As this our dear friend spent but little time | and from thence his body was carried, by 
in this city, we cannot from knowledge and | Friends, to their burying-ground in Bunhill- 
experience give such a testimony concerning | fields, a large concourse accompanying it, 
him as might be thought requisite; yet, as| and was there decently interred among the 


some of us partook of the benefit of his relig- | 
ious labors, we find ourselves engaged to give | 
forth this testimony concerning him. 

His conversation was innocently cheerful, 
yet grave and instructive ; he was a man of a 
weighty spirit,a valiant in Israel; a sharp 
reprover of libertine and loose professors ; but 
tender to the contrite and humble, and a lover 
of good order in the church. 

He was strong in judgment, sound in doc- 
trine, deep in divine things ; often explaining, 
in a clear and lively manner, the hidden mys- 
teries wrapt up in the sayings of Christ, the 
eee and the apostles; and it may truly 

e said, he was well instructed in the kingdom, 
bringing forth, out of his treasure, things new 
and old. 

His ministry was in plainness of speech, 
and attended with Divine authority, reaching 
the witness of God in man, and to the habi- 
tation of the mourners in Zion ; frequently 
pointing out, in a lively manner, the paths of 
the exercised travelers, and the steps of heav- 
enly pilgrims ; by which he was made help- 
ful to such as are seeking the true rest, which 
the Lord has prepared for his people. It may 
truly be said he was eminently gifted for the 
work of the present day, remarkably qualified 
to expose the mystery of iniquity, and to point 
out wherein true godliness consisted. 

His distemper increasing, he was confined 
to his bed, at the house of our friend Thomas 
Jackson, in Devonshire-square, where all 
necessary care was taken of him. During his 
illness, he was very sweet and tender in his 
spirit, and remarkably patient. He uttered 
many comfortable and heavenly expressions, 
and several times said, “ He apprehended his 
time in this world would be but short;” and 
seemed fully resigned to quit mortality, hav- 
ing an evidence “that he should be clothed 
upon with immortality, and be united to the 
heavenly host.” 


He had frequently been heard to say, in 


lay down his body in this nation, and not see 
his friends in America more ;” to which he 
* appeared freely given up. He often expressed 
his desire “ that he might be favored with an 
easy passage,” which was graciously granted. 

He departed this life the 26th of the First 


. late 86 ° ‘ ° | 
month, 1758, like a lamb, without either sigh | elect. 


or groan; as one falling into a sweet sleep, 
aged about sixty-six years, and on the 30th 
of the same his body was carried to Devon- 
shire-house, where a large and solemn meet- 


remains of many of our primitive worthies 
and valiant soldiers in the Lamb’s war, who 
loved not their lives unto death, for the word 
of God and testimony of Jesus. 


08 -— —- 


EXEMPLIFYING duty does more than ex- 
plaining it— Rowland Hill. 


————- + er - — 


REFLECTIONS ON THE FUTURE CONDITION OF 
THE SOUL. 


We know man as a compound being, com- 
posed of body, mind and spirit; but which 
of these compose the ego, and which and 
how far the others are attributes of the ego 
is somewhat difficult to determine. The con- 
scious, thinking mind is so entirely dependent 
on the bodily organization for a manifesta- 
tion of its powers that no man can say with 
certainty how far, or to what extent this is 
necessary to its healthy existence. But from 
observation and reflection, and yet more from 
an innate sense of being, most, if not all, men 
are satisfied that there is a part of themselves 
which continues to exist after the death of 
the body, and to this the name of soul is 
usually given. Now, this ever-existing soul, 
during this life, holds communication with the 
world of matter, and with kindred souls 
through the senses. It also has a conscious- 
ness of impressions made upon it by some- 
thing exterior to itself, and which are not 
directly or remotely traceable to any of the 
usual methods of gaining instruction. These 
premises being granted, we have an existing, 
thinking, conscious soul, which derives its 
knowledge of the outward universe through 
the medium of the senses, and which, at the 
same time, gains other information by inter- 
nal impressions made upon it. Experience 
teaches, that, by attention to the last named 
impressions, its peace and happiness are 
always eventually secured, and that discom- 
fort and misery are as invariably. the results 


time of health, “that he thought he should,; of a disregard of them. Hence men have 


| come to look upon these as being made on 
the mind by Deity, and through the medium 
of what is called the Holy Spirit. Thus the 
| soul would seem to be acted on by two widely 
| different agencies, but with an entire freedom 
|of will to be influenced by either as it may 
When these two agencies act in con- 
cert there is nothing to mar the pleasure of 
the soul; but when they conflict, as is often 
the case, then doubt, confusion and final sur- 


| render to the guidance or control of one in 
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preference to the other takes place. Or, as MIND AND BODY. bod; 
the Scriptures have it, “If we sow to the} Thestate of things described in the follow. | %*, 
flesh, we shall of the flesh reap corruption; | jing essay with this title, from the Christian littl 
but if we sow to the spirit, we shall of the| Register, is deplored by many, who see in it 
spirit reap life everlasting.” That is, by per-| a fruitful cause of the decline in bodily vigor the 
mitting the impressions made through the which marks a large portion of the youn clas 
medium of the senses to engage the affections | people of the present time, and particularl vate 
and determine the actions of the soul, they women. The overestimate of that mental hap 
bring it under their dominion ; and, as habit | culture which is acquired in schools and col- clar 
strengthens original inclination, this influence | Jeges, and consequent degradation of me why 
is continually becoming more powerful; but | chanical employments, and the assigning of the 
in proportion as this class of impressions | nearly all household labor to hired assistants, re 
gain in power, the other class influence the | are producing a deterioration in bodily Vigor 1 
soul less and less. If this continue long] which must eventually react upon the mind, Ae 
enough, it becomes alienated from God by| A distaste for useful labor as dull and unin- ths 
continually disregarding the admonitions of] teresting is thus produced, and a love of the 
the Holy Spirit, when spiritual death inter-| amusement and exciement substituted. A whi 
venes, and the normal intercourse between | character is thus formed unfit for those every. = 
God and it ceases. day practical duties which lie at the founda- h . 
Now in this state a fresh exercise of Di-| tion of home life, however culture and refine. . ; 
vine power becomes necessary to re-establish | ment may embellish them. We have some oy 
this communion between God and the soul, | times thought we could trace in a regular series _ 
when the second birth takes place. Or, as| the decline in bodily vigor and mental force he 
Jesus expressed it, “ Verily, verily, I say | from the time when Friends apprenticed their _ 
unto you, except a man be born again he} boys to mechanical employments, and the ik 
can in no wise inherit the kingdom of hea- | girls took part in every department of house- he 
ven.” Now, God, being all-loving and all-| hold labor, with only a youthful assistant, who } : 
wise, will do this in His own way; but the} was thus being trained for future usefulness, ~ 
act is His and not that of man. Or, as the | Surely, Friends as a body should be foremost o 
Apostle expresses it, ‘‘ By grace are ye saved,|in promoting, by precept and example, a ie 
through faith, and that not of yourselves; it | healthful, rational sentiment on this subject, - 
is the gift of God.” They should impress upon the minds of the he 
To assume, then, that certain regularly es-| young that true refinement resides in the 0 
tablished laws are in operation that will in-| character and not in the employment or con- = 
sure the final salvation of the soul by its| dition in life. Especially should household A 
tribulations and sufferings, after the death of | labor be encouraged, because the lack of it is h 
the body, is not, strictly speaking, philosoph- | not supplemented in the case of girls by boy- o 
ical, however benevolent it may be. For the| ish sports, and it is among women that the de 
terms of the proposition are entirely changed, | deterioration of vigor alluded to is most ap- th 
and one of the important: factors left out. | parent. 8. .* | 
Whatever its essence may be, we know that 
all the impressions made upon it by the senses| The writer alluded to says: 
must cease at that time, and it cannot there-| “A pretty wide distinction is felt to exist = 
fore feel any of those pleasures which they | between these two, although no one can say co 
gave it in life, nor can it be assailed by the | what m nd is and what body is, and so be en- th 
temptations which their gratification prom-|abled to say what the distinction is. But he 
ised. But we do not know how far the| thinking with the brain is founda far differ- @ 
memory of these may remain, for the mind | ent operation from working with the back and 0 


never forgets anything, as it is only the power 
of recalling things at will that is lost. 

In this state of alienation from God, with 
its affections placed on things it never more 
can enjoy, we may reasonably suppose that 
its condition hereafter will be one of suffering. 

Bnt beyond this reasonable inference, the 
dread of death which bad men generally ex- 
hibit, and the assurances of those who claim 
to have spoken as they were inspired of God, 
we know nothing; nor can we know until 
that final summons comes, which will usher 
us into the presence of the righteous Judge 
of quick and dead. W. 


limbs. The distinction is so wide and pecu- { ® 
liar, it marks itself out in society ; and the I 
thinker, student, business-man, are different W 
in outward appearance, in dress, in various d 
habits of life, from the farmer, mechanic or, _b 
day-laborer. Some persons belong <a a 
equally to the two classes; they plan wit a 
the mind and execute with the hand. They t 
think in the house, and go out into the fields d 
or to the workshop to carry out their designs. a 
Many persons belong only to one class. Some < 
never touch a spade, a hammer or a plane, t 
and some never read a buok or cast up a col- , 
umn of accounts. Yet every man has his 4 
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body, and every man his mind; and one class | are never required in infancy to handle a hoe, 


‘ ase too little the bodily, and another class too | to wipe a dish, or sew a seam. All their labor 


little the mental powers. is such as pleasure only may require from 

“One evil of the separation is that often|them. Kinds of exercise have to be invented 
the one class does not know how the other | for them; gentlemanly exercise, not work ; 
class lives. Perhaps we have none in culti-| ladylike exercise, not work; the toil of the 
vated societies quite so ignorant as the un-| dance or the gymnasium, the ball or the boat. 
happy Princess, who, when the people were | Doubtless that exercise is best to strengthen 
clamoring for bread, expressed her wonder | the body and to refresh the mind which is in 
why they were not supplied with cake. But | itself most attractive and pleasurable; but 
the pleasures and the trials of the one class | many kinds of labor, and of necessary labor 
are not known by the other. . | pursued for gain or a living, could be found 

“It is thought to be so much easier to get | just as pleasurable, and even much more 80, 
a living by one’s wits than by one’s hands, | if it were not for distinctions of classes, if it 
that there is a constant pressure out from | were not for the idea that the brain is more 
the class of the so-called laborers into that | honorable than the hands, and the wits more 
which may, for distinction’s sake, be called | desirable to get a living with. 
the professional class, though we include in| “ But for the most part the class of think- 
this all whose work is brain-work rather than|ers in the community, young and old, do 
hand-work. The farmer’s boy does not want | really too little of work, or engage in too 
to stay on the farm, and the farmer’s daugh- | little of exercise to keep the brain in good 
ter visits the city and gets her husband and | working order. A large amount of the in- 
her position there. Men would rather trade | validism of the community is well understood 
than dig. The counter is more attractive, of |to proceed from physical inactivity. Even 
necessity, than the manure heap, and many | in school the mind would understand. better, 
like the ledger and the counting-room better | catch an explanation quicker, advance more 
than the plow and the open field, the fresh | easily from step to step, if it were not for the 
breeze and the sunshine. It is thought there | frequent overtasking of mental energies. The 
is no such fatigue in the shop, or store, or in | sad result of much of school, of college and 
lawyer's office, as that of the backache; and | of professional life is that while the memory 
clean clothes and white hands and an unburnt | is stored and the talent improved, the genius 
face are thought by many much nicer than] is repressed. The mind moves in the ruts 
the appearance of the sunburnt, toil-bent| that conventionalism has hollowed out, and 
man. Social ambit:on sends its boys to col-| truth cannot be seen except through the man- 

lege and seeks for its girls an equal seminary. | ufactured rules of perspective offered to it. 
A few persons who have made money ‘by | The lawyer’s plea, the judge’s decision, the 
their wits,’ now and then go back to the ag-| preacher's sermon, the physician’s study of 
ticultural life, wisely seeing the wisdom hid- | his case, suffer very largely from want of the 
den in the skies and the field, the plow and | fresh mind, the vigorous and new thought— 
the shovel. None return to mechanic life. | the thought that comes, and is not invented ; 
. the suggestion, and not the working out; the 
inspiration, not the borrowing from other’s 
conclusions, 

“So that we want more work ; that is, more 
manual labbr, both for the improvement of 
our mental processes, and for the nearer ap- 
proach to one another of all classes in society.” 






















“Tt is not seen—bat it ought to be seen 
—that the organization of our schools and 
colleges begins, or helps at the beginning, 
the distaste for manual toil, and the dis- 
honor that thousands attach to it. The 
girl and the boy are excused from work as 
soon a3 their school days really begin. The 
school takes up all the best hours of the day. 
It will not do to send the scholar to school 
weary with a morning’s labor, unfitted by 
dress for companionship with fellows and with 

_ ‘books; nor when the school is closed in the 
afternoon can the brain weary scholar, need- 
ing play and refreshment, be sent to rigid 
rules of work in the field or shop. This con- 
dition goes on for many years. Some persons 
in childhood and youth have no bodily exer- 
cise, none sufficient to strengthen a muscle, or 

to stimulate the brain, or to give the sense of 
work accomplished. Some, by reason of the 

<omfortable circumstances of their parents, 


PROGRESS. 
BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


When we long for any thing that is past, 
we long, it may be, for a little good which 
we seem to have lost; but we long also for 
real and fearful evil, which, thanks be to 
God, we have lost likewise. We are not, in- 
deed, to fancy this age perfect, and boast, 
like some, of the glorious nineteenth century. 
We are to keep our eyes open to all its sins 
and defects, that we may amend them. And 
we are to remember, in fear and trembling, 
that to us much is given, and of us, much is 
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required. But we are to thank God that 
our lot is cast in an age which, on the 
whole, is better than any age whatsoever 
that has gone before it, and to do our best 
that the age which is coming may be better 
even than this. 

We are neither to regret the past, nor rest 
satisfied in the present; but, like St. Paul, 
forgetting those things that are behind us, 
and reaching onward to those things that are 
before us, press forward, each and all, to the 
prize of our high calling in Jesus Christ. 

And as with nations and empires, so with our 
own private lives. It is not wise to ask why 
the former times were better than these. It 
is natural, pardonable, but not wise; be- 
cause we are so apt to mistake the subject 
about which we ask, and when we say, “ Why 
were the old times better?” merely to mean, 
“Why were the old times happier?” That is 


than happiness, says a wise man. There is 
blessedness ; the blessedness of being good 
and doing good, of being right and doing 
right. That blessedness we may have at all 
times ; we may be blessed even in anxiety 
and in sadness; we may be blest, even as 
the martyrs of old were blest—in agony and 
death. The times are to us whatsoever our 
character makes them ;- and if we are better 
men than we were in former times, then is 
the present better than the past, even though 
it be less happy. And why should it not be 
better? Surely the spirit of God, the spirit 
of progress and improvement is working in 
us, the children of God, as well as in the 
great world around. Surely the years ought 
to have made us better, more useful, more 
worthy. We may have been disappointed in 
our lofty ideas of what ought to be done, 
but we may have gained more clear and 
practical notions of what can be done. We 
may have lost in enthusiasm, and yet gained 
in earnestness. We may have lost in sensi- 
bility and gained in charity, activity and 
power. We may be able to do far less, and 
yet what we do may be far better done. 

And our very griefs and disappointments 
—have they been useless to us? Surely not. 
We shall have gained, instead of lost by 
them, if the Spirit of God be working in us. 
Our sorrows will have wrought in us patience, 
our patience experience of God’s sustaining 
grace, who promises that as our day our 
strength shall be, and of God’s tender provi- 
dence which tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb, and lays on none a burden beyond 
what they are able to bear. And that ex- 
perience will have worked in us hope; hope 
that He who has led us thus far, will lead us 
farther still; that He who brought us through 
the trials of youth, will bring us through the 


| ters. 





- : f ) | become in this view important. 
not the question. There is something higher | will admit that the doll, that indispens- 7 


trials of age; that He who taught us in 





temptations, but most sacred joys, will teach 
us in the days to come’fresh lessons by temp- 
tations which we shall be more able to en- 
'dure; and by joys which, though unlike’ 
those of old times, are no less sacred, no lesg 
sent as lessons to our souls, by Him from 
whom all good gifts come. 
THE MODERN DOLL. 

The following, taken from an article in the 
Christian Union, will meet a response in the 
hearts of those concerned mothers who hesi- 
tate about encouraging the passion for dress 

even in the playthings they give their daugh- 

When we sthenibes that a child is 
being unconsciously educated in its plays, it 
is obvious that things trifling in themselves, 
While alk 


able plaything to-a little girl, fosters the ma. 


ternal sentiment, and calls into exercise the © 


inventive and constructive faculties, is there 
any good reason why it may not be, in the 
hands of a judicious, concerned mother, @ 
means of instilling economy, good-taste, and 
a dislike of everything ugly and unbecoming 
in dress? A father earnestly desirous of pre- 
serving his son from the influences of the 
war-spirit, would not fecl justified in giving 
him for playthings a gun, a sword, a drum, 
and the uniform of a soldier! To decline the 
offer of a “ Paris Doll” as a gift to one’s 
child, requires some moral courage, but the 
testimony might awaken thcught in the mind 
of the giver, and consistency always com- 
mands respect. Eps. 

“ What is it that we give to our daughters 
on Christmas day? A comfortable and ser- 
viceable doll-baby, over which the maternal 


instinct of the little girl may spend itself in» 


unconscious rehearsal for a later day? A 
doll which may be undressed, bathed, and 
put to bed; may be doctored with powdered 
cracker when she is ailing, and possibly pun- 
ished when—according to wise physiologists 
—she is again ailing, but in the direction 
which we call naughtiness? A doll whose 
every garment, from her best black silk apron 
to her tiny cambric nightgown, may be put 
together and sewed by the small fingers of 
her little mamma? 

“Nothing of the sort! The doll which is 
exhitited in shop windows, and which we are 
all looking forward to buy for our daughters, 
is a very fine lady indeed; a traveled lady, 
it is evident, by her airs and graces. Those 
of us who visited Paris under the Second Em- 
pire could not fail to note and recognize one 
type of the fine lady there. 


former days precious lessens, not cnly by sore — 





You would meet | 
her in the thronged salon of the American 7 
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dentist, perhaps, waiting her turn with duch- 
esses. Or you would see her in the afternoon, 
driving out to the Bois, in a carriage con- 
trived to display to the fullest her dainty 
robes, ruffling around her like the foam of 
the sea. She belonged, they told us, to that 
great ‘halfworld’ that set the fashion in 
dress and demeanor for the other half; and 
verily it would seem, by her prestige, and the 
admiring gaze of other women, that the chil- 
dren of this world are wiser, at least in Paris, 
than the children of light. 

“Tt is this type of French dame, with the. 
very trick of her eyelash and turn of her 
head, that is brought home to dwell among 
us in the person of the doll, It is her ward- 
robe that is duplicated in miniature for the 
amusement and training of our daughters. 
More than all the interest and amusement 


cry of our spirit may be like His, ‘If possi- 
ble, let this cup pass from Me!” yet, as we 
strive to bring our will into entire accordance 
with the Divine will, we too shall be able to 
say, “ Nevertheless not my will, but Thine, 
O Father, be done!” Who would exchange 
this trust for any earthly good, or who would 
wish anything more than the Father gives? 


As I advarce in life, I take a more cheer- 
ful view of the future, though it may not 
be my earthly future. © maintains 
that the the world is growing better; that 
the standard of morality is higher than it was 
even half a century ago. 

You have my best wishes, and, I may add, 
prayers, for the faithful discharge of the im- 
portant service in which you are engaged ; 
for I have feared that, of latter years, there 
has been, in our Society, rather a tendency 
to dwell among ‘the branches than to get 
down to the root and to “ water the seed.” 
But.I question not the mission of any. 





toilettes is the education that comes with her. 
Education of such a sort that every wise mo- 
ther should ponder well before she brings it 
home to her little daughter’s heart. 

“These elaborate dolls are not meant to 
play with—oh, no, simply to dress and un- 
dress! To be carried out, perhaps, in a for- 
mal walk at noonday, but very carefully 
carried, less fold or flounce should be dis- 
arranged. Simply to dress, did I say! Alas! 
Where shall we find simplicity in this wonder- 
ful trousseau? Jackets and shawls, opera- 
glass and prayer book, ear-rings and eye-glass, 
plumed hat aud evening-bonnet, corset and 
tournure, it is a satire of Lilliput upon the 
fashionable woman of to day. - 

“ All this sophistication we bring to our 
children because—shall I venture to say it? 
because dress has come to occupy the greater 
part of life with many of us.” 


AS CRAPS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


‘God has many aims to compass, 
Many messengers to send, 
And His instruments are fitted 
Each to some distinctive end.” 


And every faithful worker will receive the re- 
ward to which he is entitled. The very fact 
of your going from house to house in the 
Master’s cause, relying upon Him alone for 
wisdom and utterance, is a testimony to the 
all-sufficiency of Divine power, and may 
awaken the slumbering consciences of many 
who have grown careless and indifferent, and 
who, in this business and pleasure-seeking 
world, seem almost to have lost sight of a 
spiritual one. Then there are widowed hearts 
to be comforted, and orphaned spirits to be 
ministered unto. You indeed have my sym- 
pathy and.encouragement. 








I have had many thoughts of late about 
the nature of Gospel ministry. It does not 
——$ $$. | appear to me that we are mouth pieces for Di- 
. The older I grow, the more I be- vinity, as is sometimes said, but that, at times, 
come confirmed in the belief that happiness, He blesses our little store and enables us to 
such as satisfies an awakened conscience, is hand forth & porten for the help of others. 
alone secured by the endeavor to live up to We may withhold, after the command has 
our highest sense of duty. We may have all been given to hand forth, or we may give 
our heart’s desire, but if we are unfaithful in | what has not been blessed; but it is our own 
the least requirement, all earthly good depre- | 1" the same sense as ee loaves and 
ciates. If we can keep ona line with our highest | fishes were the little lad’s in an ah oe 
convictions, how great enjoyment we may We are sometimes enabled to bring out o 
have in the things of this life! But we must the treasury things new and old to our own 
seek first the kingdom of heaven and its amazement, but we must have experienced 
righteousness, then all these things will be | their helpfulness before we can testify of 

ded. It may be, at times, that the dispen- them to others. 
sation meted to us may not be a joyous one; 
it may even be a cup of anguish similar to} A care, a watchful, religious care, should 
that dispensed to our Elder Brother, and the' ever be felt not to wound the little ones. 
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Especially should the fathers and mothers ob- 
serve this care. 

In our church militant there are many 
exercised members among the young who are, 
doubtless, passing through an experience 
which is, to them, a baptism of fire, and they 
need the patience, sympathy and help of 
those who are older and who have had the 
same experience. I know this sympathy is 
largely felt by many, but I sometimes fear it 
is not sufficiently manifested. It is good for 
a child just learning to walk to see the mo- 
ther’s arms extended towards it; confidence 
is thereby inspired, and it takes its first step. 
But, while the child needs this encouragement, 
it soon discovers there is a power within 
itself that is more effective; and then a wise 
parent will be found encouraging a depend- 
ence thereupon, being, at the same time, at 
hand to shield from harm, or to lift up in 
cease of falling; and cannot we see in this a 
simile of the spiritual life and the maternal 
care needful to prevent falls and bruises, as 
also a manifestation of sympathy when a 
false step is made? Oh, then, how very com- 
forting is a mother’s kiss and word of en- 
couragement, “Try again, and be a little 
more careful.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 20, 1875. 





WE are surprised, and perhaps somewhat 
annoyed, at the determination evinced by 
some of our subscribers to misunderstand our 
editorial position in reference to the publica- 
tion of articles with the sentiments of which 
we are not fully in accord. In such cases 
no responsibility is assumed when the wri- 
ter’s name is attached, and while we are not 
prepared to open our columns to opinions 
that appear to us to conflict with the princi- 
ples and testimonies of Truth as held by the 
Society of Friends, there are some minor 
points of difference, upon which it appears 
reasonable that a Friend be allowed to speak 
for himself; provided he be careful to ex- 
hibit that Christian charity and courtesy 
which enable him to recognize the equal 
rights of others. 

We have lately received several very harsh 
strictures on some of the articles in our pa- 
per. We do not intend to reply in the same 
spirit, but we ask of our friends the extension 
to usward of a larger measure of Christian 
kindness. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING.— 
This body convened at Race Street Meeting. 
house, at the usual hour, on Third-day, the 
9th inst. The attendance was unusually 
large, though the day was one of the coldest 
we have had this winter. 

There were present from other Quarterly 
Meetings, Sam’] J. Levick, Rhoda Lamb, 
Catharine P. Foulke, Harriet E. Kirk and Mar. 
tha E. Travilla. The company of these testi- 
mony-bearers was felt to be a favor, which 
in the business meeting was alluded to with 
much satisfaction. We believe it was cause 
of general regret that no time was allowed 
in the first meeting for silent introversion, 
The good order of our Society, and its high- 
est spiritual interest are best subserved when 
in the silence of all flesh the gospel truths 
given forth are applied to the several condi- 
tions of those assembled. 


There was an unusual amount of busines 
before the Quarterly Meeting requiring joint 
action. The answers to the three Queries 
read at this time called forth acceptable ser 
vice from those who sat with us from othe 
meetings. 

In the case of an appeal from Philadel 
phia Monthly Meeting, brought before men’s 
branch, the report of the committee having 
it in charge was accepted, and the action of 
that meeting sustained. 

A communication from Radnor Monthly 
Meeting asking that the Circular Meetings be | 
continued, was read and united with. 

The report of the joint committee having 
charge of these meetings, giving a brief but 
interesting statement of its labors, was pre 
sented, and for its further continuance & 
nominating committee was appointed to bring 
forward the names of suitable Friends who 
feel willing to engage in this service. This 
committee was also asked to take into con 
sideration, and, if way opens, to devise some 
plan by which those who accept the appoint 
ment may be relieved of the pecuniary cost 
thereby involved. 

Information was given by Radnor Monthly 
Meeting, that the time for holding the Cireu- 
lar Meeting at Haverford has been changed 
from the Third to the Fifth month. 

The co operation of women in a nominat 
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ing committee to bring forward the names of 
four Friends to represent Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting in the Representative Commit- 
tee of the Yearly Meeting, being invited by 
men’s branch, resulted in the setting apart of 
several women to join men in that service, to 
report at the next Quarterly Meeting. 

The joint committee appointed at last 
Quarterly Meeting to consider the proposi- 
tion from Radnor Monthly Meeting relative 
to making such changes in the Book of Dis- 
eipline as will place men and women on an 
equality in all the business meetings of the 
Society, made a report, in which the proposi- 
tion for the change was “generally approved.” 
Much time was taken up in both meetings 
with this subject, as the changes proposed did 
not appear to be clearly understood by many ; 
especially was this the case in the women’s 
branch. ‘Though there were a few who ex- 
Pressed entire satisfaction with the disparity 
that now exists, very general unity with the 
movement was acknowledged. It was not 
clear to many how it could be attained, nor 
how far it would make each branch inde- 
pendent of the other: pending the consider- 
ation, a messenger announced that the men 
had concluded to forward the “ Proposition ” 
to the Yearly Meeting. In this action the 
women concurred, and the joint committee 
was released. 

Great interest was manifested throughout 
the whole business meeting, which was very 
long. Few, comparatively speaking, left 
until the closing minutes were read. 


Tue second of the Circular Third-day Even- 
ing Meetings was held at 74 o’clock, in 
Girard avenue Meeting-house. Notwith- 
standing the long session of the Quarterly 
Meeting, the attendance was large, including 
many of the aged, whose strength must have 
been sorely taxed. 

It was an interesting occasion, though open 
to the same objection stated in respect to the 
meeting for worship in the morning—the 
want of that settling down into silent, holy 
waiting at the beginning, and the reverent 
gathering into stillness at the close of the 
meeting. 

This, constitutes a distinctive feature in 
our form of worship, and can no more be dis- 
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pensed with in our assemblies than can the 
more elaborate systems of other denomina- 
tions in their public gatherings. 


Notice.—The next Third-day Evening 
Meeting will be held at Spruce street Meeting- 


house, Second month 23d, at half-past seven 
o'clock. 


DIED. 


POWELL.—At his residence near Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., on the 2d of First month, 1875, 
Nathaniel Powell, in the 89th year of his age; a 
worthy and consistent member of Oswego Monthly 
Meeting. ‘‘ Truly the memory of the just is blessed.” 

POOLE.—Un the 18th of First month, 1875, at 
her residence near Andersontown, Caroline Co., 
Maryland, Esther, widow of Henry Poole, in the 
82d year of her age. She was a consistent member 
of Northwest Fork Monthly Meeting, a branch of 
the Southern Quarter, and was highly esteemed by 
her neighbors and friends for her upright deport- 
ment, kindness and hospitality. She was ever ready 
to entertain strangers, and will be much missed on 
that account. : 

For many years she was unable to attend meet- 
ings, but always manifested an interest in Friends. 
It is believed she is the last Friend who had a birth- 
right in that notable Society called ‘ Nicholites,” 
as appears upon the record of births kept by them 
previous to theiruniting in membership with Friends. 


a 





Many who have escaped the rocks of gross 
sins have been cast away on the sands of self- 
righteousness. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


FLOM ALEXANDRIA TO JERUSALEM. 
No. 36. 
(Continued from page 811. ) 


On the 14th of Eleventh month we take a 
glad farewell of the sun-smitten city of Alex- 
andria, the commercial metropolis of regen- 
erated Egypt, with its strange and almost 
terrible extremes of extravagant luxury and 
dire, hopeless misery and poverty. We em- 
bark witha party of about twenty persons, 
under the escort of a pleasant young Eng- 
lishman, on the French steamer Neimen, and 
at the hour appointed (4 P. M.) steam away 
for the Syrian land. We take a last look, as 
we pass outward, at the fair city, as it seems 
from the water, with its forest of noble ships; 
at the long breakwater that shelters its har- 
bor from the storm-wave; at the tall light- 
house; at its waving date palms, and at tne 
noble monolith in the background, The day 
is calm and slightly overcast, and the broad 
bay so very quiet that we hardly realize that 
in a few hours we will rock once more on 
the billows of the Mediterranean. We are 
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very glad to find that our course lies just 
within sight of the north coast of Egypt as 
far as Port Said, the entrance of the Suez 
Canal. Very soon we see the low, uniform- | and glangerous look the rocks on which the bil. 
looking town of Rosetta at the Canopic mouth | lows are breaking with a thunderous roar, 
of the Nile; and as it disappears behind us | and, it is said, more boats are upset and more, 
in the golden orient sunset, al! grows indefi- | lives lost in the breakers at the north end of 
nite. Amid the hurry, fatigue and restless | the ledge than anywhere else on this coast, 
endeavor of travel, it is perfect rest and, I | This circumstance may have given rise to the 
think, luxurious enjoyment to take refuge on | indefinite notion that it was on one of these 
the stately and well-appointed ship, and have | black, sea-lashed crags the fabled Andromeda 
no concern for the morrow. The thoughtful, | was chained, to be devoured by the sea-mon- 
serious-looking captain is responsible for us | ster. 


now. We may do as we please—write letters| The Jaffa of to day is celebrated for ex- 
to be mailed at Port Said, talk with our fel- | tensive and flourishing gardens and orchards 
low passengers, or muse idly on the wondrous | of delicious fruit., Their existence depends 
beauty of the tranquil, softly-undulating sea ; upon the fact that water to any amount can 
of the many-tinted evening horizon, and of | be procured in every garden, and at a moder- 
the bright, gleaming stars and crescent moon | ate depth below the surface. Wells are dug 
which gem the celestial arch. from thirty to sixty feet in depth, and then 
The morning finds us at Port Said, and | ihe water is pumped up by horse power, and 
here, we are informed, we must spend the | is used for irrigation with very good effect, 
long, warm day, while our good ship receives | The orange and lemon groves are laden with 
and discharges cargo. It is very warm, in-| nearly ripened fruit, and beds of watermelons 
deed, and the new and ugly little town is not | are also now yielding their tribute. The 
at all enticing, but we go on shore for a time | melons are really excellent, and are partic- 
to purchase a few requisites for Syrian travel. | ularly grateful this oppressively warm day, 
There are several good stores, and hats, | The oranges are very large, but seem to me 
umbrellas and gloves can be had if they are | unusually thick skinned and rather dry ; per- 
needed. ‘There is also a fountain basin, in- | haps they are not yet at their best. Instead 
closing a raised pavilion with pleasant seats, | of fences the cultivated fields have protective’ 
where we may sit and admire the energy and | hedges of the cactus, called the prickly-pear, 
faith that has striven to work such wonders | which are from six to ten feet high, and 
in this arid land. Such breezes as the Med- | formidable enough to repel the most daring 
iterranean can send this melting day reach | marauder. The fruit of the cactus, pear 
us in this shadowy and watery place, and one | shaped and scarlet, is now ripe, and would 
learns to appreciate the oriental taste for pool | seem to be the easy spoil of every wayfarer, 
and fountain in or near the dwelling places. | It is said to be sweet and good, but I did not 
At eventide we move on again, now steering | taste it, and so am not prepared to judge of 
direct to the Syrian coast, and before morn- | its excellence. 
ing we are in the harbor of Jaffa, and before| We had not been long at Jaffa before we 
us, glorified by the light of rising day, soon | were visited by a neat-looking woman, who 
appears the city of Jaffa, or Joppa, one of the | spoke to us in the peculiar Yankee dialect, 
oldest towns on earth. The situation is beau-| which at once showed she was of New Eng- 
tiful and imposing, but the harbor is insignif- | land origin. She wanted to get washing to 
icant and insecure, insomuch that, when the | do, and we learned that she was a remnantof 
sea is rough and the winds unfavorable, it is|the American colony from New England, 
impossible to effect a landing. The only de-| who settled near Jaffa several years ago, in 
fence against the breakers is a low ledge of | daily expectation of the second coming of the 
rocks, which extends into the sea from the! Messiah to the sacred land. ‘Their hopes 
extremity of the little cape on which the city | were disappointed, and disaster and division 
stands ; but, such as it is, it was almosi the | marred the prosperity of the Colony of harm- 
only harbor of the Jews during the greater | less enthusiasts, and now they have nearly all 
part of their existence as a nation. Here was | returned to their native land, prepared, per- 
landed the timber from Lebanon which the! haps, to believe that the sublime words of 
friendly King of Tyre sent for the building of | prophesy are to have a spiritual rather than 
Solomon’s Temple; and hither came the rec- | a literal fulfillment. 
reant Jonah when he fled from his manifested | The day is so oppressive that we decline 
work, dreading to speak the solemn words of | jeining those that think this the right time 





swarthy Syrians hold out their long arms for 
us, and we are borne to the dry land in the 


























warning to the majestic city of Nineveh. It | to visit the supposed house of Simon the tan- | 


is quite a long row before we reach the beach, | ner, where the Apostle Peter saw the instruc- 
and even then we cannot step ashore, but! tive vision which released him from his nam 


most primitive fashion possihle. Ugly, black | 
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row Jewish prejudices, and revealed to him the 
universality of that Gospel of which he was 
an appointed minister. We prefer to-day to 
make a visit to two American sisters, who 
have established a school for boys at Jaffa. 
We found the ladies at home, and they re- 
ceived us kindly, and seemed to appreciate 
our visit highly. They showed us the very 
pleasant rooms, overlooking the sea, and here 
we found a cheerful-looking company of Syrian 
children, who were receiving instruction from 
a young man, also a Syrian, who had grad- 
uated at the American college of Beyrout. 
@ The little black-eyed people saluted us with 
a pleasant “Good morning,” and then, at the 
word of the teacher, sang for us two English 
hymns. An Arabic hymn followed, after 
which they read first from the English and 
then from the Arabic Bible. Some of these 
little people were of Christian parentage, but 
there were two or three Mohammedans among 
them, and these, said the teachers, were among 
the most intelligent of the children. We in- 
quired in regard to the domestic lives of the 
Mohammedans, and were told that the condi- 
tion of women here was altogether pitiable. 
They were often fearfully beaten and abused 
by their husbands, and repudiated at will; 
the Jaws being quite ineffectual for their pro- 
tection. We can see for ourselves that they 
are most forlorn and wretched. They are 
hideously disguised and veiled with black or 
some other gloomy color, and present an ap- 
pearance which contrasts painfully with that 
of their Moslem sisters in Stamboul. 

At one o’clock, having lunched, we mount 
our steeds, and the caravan starts on its way 
to Jerusalem. Our road leaves the suburbs 
of Jaffa, and we pass by fragrant and beauti- 
ful groves and gardens, where the orange and 
lemon are growing, golden in the sunshine. 
These are the plains of Sharon, and these 
gardens supply Jerusalem and many other 
places, as well as passing vessels, with oranges, 
emons, apricots, bananas and other fruits. 


Our entrance upon the Holy Land is at the 
close of the dry season, and everything is 
parched just at present; but there is abun- 
dant evidence that the country produced rich 
crops before the arid heats withered the veg- 


etation. Even now, the clouds over head 
have a most suspicious look, and the sultry 
heat seems a warning that a thunderstorm 
may not be far off. To the eastward we see 
the hill country of Judea, and we press on- 
ward and onward over the beautiful and fer- 
tile plain, and then over a sandy, less culti- 
vated tract, reaching Ramleh about 5 o’clock 
in the evening. Our tents preceded us, and 
are all in comfortable order when we ride 
into the camp, and we have only time for 
very hasty toilets when the horn of the drag- 
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oman summons us to dinner. I have quite a 
curiosity to see what kind of meal can be car- 
ried on the backs of mules, and cooked at so 
short notice; and we are all quite prepared 
to appreciate and enjoy good things. Lo! 
and behold! Here is a very good soup; then 
meats with vegetables, quite artistically pre- 
pared; then pigeons, broiled; end, lastly, a 
pudding, with fruits for dessert. We are all 
seated round a nice table, in alarge saloon- 
tent, and might almost fancy ourselves in & 
hotel. But there is a familiar pattering sound 
of rain upon the canvas roof above us, and 
when the dinner has had due attention we 
are warned to retreat to our appointed tents 
before the storm fully breaks upon us. The 
sky is illuminated with fitful lightnings, the 
thunder growls, and we lie down wearily, 
thinking that perhaps the best thing is, when 
it is raining, just to let it rain. And now 
down it comes like a deluge, and our gay 
tent, which has been looking to me like a 
huge morning glory suspended over us, be- 
gins to look very heavy, and rain leaks in 
upon us through the seams. We move the 
beds nearer the centre, when all at once there 
are symptoms of a collapse. One seizes the 
central post, and I grasp two side supports 
towards the windward, and we call urgently 
for help. “Seize some of your things, and 
come out! your tent is falling, and ours is 
down,” says a friendly brother in affliction, 
who comes to our aid. “Oh, no,” we reply; 
“we can hold on while the men tighten the 
ropes and drive in the failing pins again.” 
Soon we hear the mallets at work, our failing, 
collapsing, corolla-like dome is again stretched 
above us symmetrically, and the shower is 
over. All the tents but two have fallen, and 
great is the discomfort of the unfortunates 
whose clothing has been saturated and beds 
deluged. But all endure the trial, not with 
patience alone, but merrily, and every one 
strives to lighten and brighten the situation, 
and soon we are at peace again, and sleep 
comes sweetly to the travellers. Now, upon 
the night air, comes a savage cry and bark, 
which seems to be more terrific than the sol- 
emn voice of the thunder-cloud. It is the 
jackal, who desires to devour us, and ex- 
presses his wishes in this unmusical concert 
which has marred our dreams. 

There is a little stir in the camp, and the 
intruders are easily driven away, and sleep 
comes again and folds her wings over our 
tents. At four o’clock in the morning, 4 
solemn growl of thunder is heard, the light- 
ning flashes, and we take warning, rise and 
dress to wait for further developments. Down 
pours the rain again, and our tent-pins begin 
to give way. Then rise the united voices of 
four women, help quickly comes and we are 
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made safe once more. And now the shower 
‘has passed over and morning begins to dawn, 
and we emerge from the tent to see how fair 
the venerable land can be after its double 
baptism. The clouds are rolling away, and 
behind the Judean hills glows the radiant, 
rising day. We have been encamped be- 
‘tween two dilapidated cities of the silent, 
where Moslem ashes lie entombed, and the 
little town of Ramleh is just west of us. We 
are summoned to the break fast-tent,and a part 
of the company have gathered round the 
table in expectance of the coming coffee, 
when there is a sudden blast from the retir- 
ing storm, and down falls the great tent. We, 
who are entrapped, use our best endeavors to 
save the break fast-table, and strong hands seize 
the poles, and soon the frail house of canvas 
is raised again. I take time now to walk to 
the highest point in the adjoining cemetery 
and look round us. This poor little Arab 
town is, by some, believed to be the ancient 
Arimathea, the city of Joseph the counsellor, 
the friend of Jesus; and so has an interest 
to every Christian. It is dignified by a fine 
Saracenic tower, from the top of which, it is 
said, can be seen the town of Lydda, where 
St. Peter “came down to the saints.” Here, 
also, isa large and commodious Latin con- 
vent, where the kindly monks receive trav- 
elers with great courtesy and hospitality, and 
cheer the hearts of many pilgrims to the 
Holy City. By half-past six we are in the 
saddle again, and the long caravan moves 
eastward toward the rising sun. 

Our gentle steeds are glad to press onward, 
it seems, and mine is rather fleeter than most 
of the others, so, unintentionally, I am quite 
alone in this strange, old land of solemn and 
glorious memories. In three hours we enter 
the valley of Ajalon, mentioned in the book 
of Joshua (xix, 42 and x, 12), and memor- 
able, also, as being the place, “ the going up 
of Bethhoron,” where the heroic Judas Mac- 
cabeus met the Syrian army with his little 
band, and drove them back into the plain be- 
low. Up this pass came a Roman force at 
the beginning of the attack on the Judean 
capital, but they were driven back in disorder 
by the insurgent Jews. “ Thus,” says Murray, 
‘* the same spot was the scene of one of the 
first and one of the last victories that crowned 
the Jewish arms in Palestine.” From this 
valley the road onward becomes very sub- 
lime, and we are in the midst of high moun- 
tains and rugged, striking scenery. 

At a little way-side inn we stop to lunch, 
and are informed that we have accomplished 
half the journey to Jerusalem. We must 
ride eighteen miles in the afternoon, over a 
pretty rapidly rising road, in order to reach 
the city to-night. Two of our party have 
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given out by the way and have been fortup. 
ately taken up by a wagon from Jaffa, ip 
which an invalid Russian gentleman is tray. 
eling. So onward we go, as rapidly as we 
can, and in two hours reach a town that ig 
pointed out to us as Kirjath Jearim, notable 
as the place where the Ark of the Covenant 
rested fortwenty years. The name signifig 
“City of the Woods,” and it would be of 
some interest to pause and examine a littl 
more closely this historic spot, but we must 
hasten on. 

In a little while the valley of Elah openg 
on the right, where tradition points out the 
brook from which the youthful champion of 4 
Israel took the stones which were his o 
weapons in the niortal combat with the gigan 
tic Philistine, while the contending host 
were arrayed on the mountain slopes op 
either hand. 

Two hours more and we come in sight of 
a little town, like a nest on the brow of the 
mountain, on the left, which is supposed t 
have been the “village called Emmaus, whi¢h 
was from Jerusalem about three score fu. 
longs.” (Luke, xxiv, 13-35.) The town @ 
Nicopolis, twenty-two miles from Jerusalem, 
was long supposed to be Emmaus; but it ig 
much too far from the city to answer to the 
text, since, if the disciples walked here in 
the morning and returned the same evening, 
they must have made that day a distance of 
forty-four miles. But onward we go, zi 
ing, up the desolate mountain slopes, and 
am conscious of a kind of enthusiastic, ab- 
sorbing desire to see the most interesti 

lace on earth, “‘ the city where David dwelt 

am weary with my ride, and ask the 


Arab by my side if it is very far to Jeram® 
lem. e smiles, nods his head, and sayy ® 


“very far!” We toil on, my good grey 
horse and I, to the summit of the pass, 
reach it. Then, all at once, bursts upon 
delighted vision the walled city, which s 
upon the consecrated site said of old to be) 
the “joy of the whole earth.” Beautiful, im 
deed, for situation is Mount Zion, and upow 
its mountain-environed height dwelt the 
chosen people from whom we have the sub 
lime, inspired record of the dealings of the 
great Jehovah with the sons of men through 
long generations. Truly, here was the fitting 
place to erect the glorious temple for th 
worship of the Highest. The entire fitnes) 
of the beautiful imagery employed by 
sacred writers is very manifest. ‘ As 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so th 
Lord is round about His people from hence 
forth, even forever.” (Psalm cxxv.) 

And, again: “Jerusalem is builded as & 
city that is compact together; whither 
tribes go up, the tribes of the Lord, unto 
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testimony of Israel, to give thanks unto the 
pame of the Lord. For there are set thrones 
of judgment, the thrones of the house of 
David. Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: 
they shall prosper that love thee.” These 


and many other glowing words from holy 
writ came crowding upon my memory as my 
steed paused willingly on the stony height. 
In the distance was the triple Mount of Oli- 
yet, bathed in the amethystine glory of the | 


| 


evening, and I forgot for the moment that the 
imposing walled city before me was only a 
comparatively modern town, builded on the 


Mite of the Jewish metropolis which stood 
Shere 1800 years ago, and slowly descended 


slong the broad highway past the fine Rus- 
sian Hospice, with its gardens, toward the 
Jaffa gate. Our baggage train had arrived; 
s camp was being arranged ona terrace which 
overhangs the valley of Gihon, and here a 
messenger from the Mediterranean Hotel 
awaits to conduct us to a place of most wel- 
come rest and refreshment. Between a double 
line of miserable looking Jepers, crouching on 
the ground, and piteously asking alms, we 
mter the guarded gate just by the ancient 
tower of Hippicus, called the Tower of David, 
and [ stand within thy walls, O Jerusalem! 

Two hours later, my friend arrives in the 
carriage, and we are pleasantly housed in the 
good hotel, which preaches to this degenerate 
city a blessed lesson of cleanliness, which has 
been said to be the virtue next akin to god- 
lines. 

Here I wish to state, for the benefit of fu- 
ture pilgrims to the Holy City, that there is 
atolerably good road all the way from Jeru- 


)talem to Jaffa, and that carriages of a rude 


sort are procurable at Jaffa. These are only 
open carts, with the back seat on an inside 

ring, but much preferable to the saddle tu 

ose who know not how to ride, or who have 
not health and strength to endure the inevit- 
able fatigue. The whole journey (38 miles) 
can be readily accomplished in one day by 
starting early in the morning; or, if it is 
thought more desirable, an afternoon’s drive 
brings one easily to Ramleh, where there is 
not the slightest need of tents, as the Latin 
Convent receives and entertains travellers, 
and is said to be cleanly and comfortable. 
There is also a tolerable hotel. Those who 
have availed themselves of this resting-place 
assure us that the monks are quiet and cour- 
teous, kindly hosts and good purveyors, and 
that they have nothing but pleasant recollec- 
tions of their hospitality. 


It is customary, of course, 


brethren a gratuity, as no charge is made for 
The cost of the whole 


he entertainment. 
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while we unadvisedly paid five pounds for the 
Cook escort to and from Jerusalem. For sev- 
eral reasons we do not choose to avail our- 
selves of the privilege of return, and so they 
refund us ten shillings each for the return 
tickets. This is our first error in finance, and 
I mention it that others may not be so blind. 
I cannot too highly praise the kindness and 
considerate care of the young gentleman who 
acted as conductor, and I believe he was not 
aware that carriages were procurable at Jaffa. 

At the dinner-table, I find a company of 
unusual variety and interest. The American 
Consul, Dr. De Haas, and his wife, several 
gentlemen of different nationalities interested 
in archeological research, the Prussian, Rus- 
sian and Spanish Consuls, were among the 
company, and an animated conversation, 
sometimes in French, sometimes in English, 
on various local topics, was an agreeable ad- 
dition to the dinner. 

The next day we called at the rooms of 
Dr. De Haas, and were received by the Con- 
sul and his amiable wife with extreme kind- 
ness. He offered us the use of his servant as 
guide during our stay in Jerusalem, and gave 
us much valuable information in regard to 
the leading objects of interest here. Selim, 
the Consul’s servant, is the interpreter who 
attended Henry Stanley in his remarkable 
search for Dr. Livingstone, and he is familiar 
with several languages—Arabic, French, Eng- 
lish and perhaps others. Polite, efficient and 
very intelligent, this Arab youth is an evidence 
of the excellent effect of enlightened Christian 
culture on the native Syrian. He was brought 
up in the school of Dr. Gobat, Anglo-Prus- 
sian Bishop of Jerusalem, and he is one of 
many of the sons of Ishmael who have been 
elevated from the terrible barbarism of this 
people. And now we are ready for our walks 
about Zion. S. R. 

Eleventh month 24th, 1874. 





Beartne TrRouBLE.—There are persons 
who emerge from every affliction and trouble 
and vexation, purified like fine gold from out 
the furnace. There are others-—and they are 
the more numerous—who are embittered and 
soured, and made despondent and apathetic. 
We think the latter belong to the class that 
try to stand alone during the storms of life, 
instead of looking above for aid. When one 
can truly say, “He doeth all things, well,” 
the sting is taken out of affliction, and cour- 
age is given to bear what the future has in 
store. This we think makes the great differ- 


to leave with the | ence between these two classes. 


———_—_ - ~wew +  - — 


Never allow yourself to be idle, whilst 


journey in this way is not over five dol-| others are in want of anything that your 


ars each, or ten dollars to go and return, 


hands can make for them. 
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LINES WRITTEN BY LADY GUYON IN PRISON. 


A little bird I am, 

Shui from the fields of air; 

And in my cage I sit and sing 

To Him who placed me there; 
Well pleased a prisoner to be, 
Because, my God, it pleases Thee! 


Nought else have I to do; 

I sing the whole day long; 

And He, whom most I love to please, 
Doth listen to my song ; 

He caught and bound my wandering wing, 
But still He bends to bear me sing. 


Thou hast an ear to hear, 

A heart to love and bless ; 

And, though my notes were e’er so rude, 
Thou wouldst not hear the lesa; 
Because Thou knowest, as they fall, 
That love, sweet love, inspires them all, 


My cage confines me round ; 

Abroad I cannot fly ; 

But though my wing is closely bound, 
My heart’s at liberty. 

My prison walls cannot control 

The flight, the freedom of the soul. 


Oh! it is good to soar 

These bolts and bars above 

To Him whose purpose | adore, 
Whose providence I love; 

And in Toy mighty will to find 
The joy, the freedom of the mind. 


enmnsmnsdititiiiiieietamenes 
BY-AND-BY. 


What will it matter by-and-by, 
Whether my path below was bright ;— 
Whether it wound through dark or light ;— 
Under a grey or a golden sky,— 
When I look back on it, by-and-by? 


What will it matter by-and-by, 
Whether, unhelped, I toiled alone, 
Dashing my foot against a stone, 

Missing the charge of the angel nigh 

Bidding me think of by-and-by? 


What will it matter by-and-by, 

Whether with laughing joy I went 

Down through the years with a glad content, 
Never believing, nay, not I, 
Tears would be sweeter by-and-by ? 


‘What will it matter by-and-by, 
Whether with cheek to cheek I’ve lain 
Close by the pallid angel, Pain, 

Soothing myself through sob and sigh? 

“ All will be elsewise by-and-by !” 


What will it matter ?—it ought—if I 
Only am sure the way I’ve trod, 
Gloomy or gladdened, leads to God; 

Questioning not the how, and why, 

If I but reach Him by-and-by! 


What will I care for the unshared sigh, 

If in my fear of slip or fall, 

Closely I’ve clung to Christ through all, 
Mindless how rough the road might lie; 
Sure He will smooth it by-and-by. 
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uae es en 
Ah, it will matter by-and-by, used 
Nothing but this—that joy or pain semi- 
Lifted me skyward—helped to gain, hous 
Whether through rack, or smile, or sigh, no 
Heaven—home—all iu all—by-and-by! ing | 
—Methodist Protestant. was t 
+ ee -— uppe 
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Two gardeners had their crop of peggy asl 














killed by the frost. -One of them was y 




















































impatient under the loss, and fretted abou = 
it. The other patiently set to work to p =. 
a new crop. After a while the impatie a 
man came to visit his neighbor. To his gu, whi 
prise, he found another crop of peas growing a 
finely. He asked how this could be. “ This , " 
crop I sowed while you were fretting,” sai is 
his neighbor. But don’t you ever fret?” th ‘ 
he asked. “TI put it off till’ I have repaindig “7, 
the mischief that has been done,” said th 
other. “Why, then, you have no need gm =@™ 
fret at all.” “True,” said his friend, “ang falle 
that’s the reason I put it off.” cae 
° stall treat 
ARCHITECTURAL DISCOVERIES IN ARIZONA, BH of th 
INTERESTING letters have lately been pul mod 
lished in some of the New York dailies, deg 0% 
scribing the architectural discoveries madebyy hen 
recent Government expeditions in Southem 
Arizona. The first perfect house was d R 
covered on an almost inaccessible ledge, over and 
hanging the valley of the Rio Mancos, They %*! 
Tribune correspondent thus describes it: = 
“There, 700 measured feet above the yak? 2% 
ley, perched on a little ledge only just = 
enough to hold it, was a two-story house m 
of finely-cut sandstone, each block about 14} T 
6 inches, accurately fitted and set in mort in t 
now harder than the stone itself. The f the 


was the ledge upon which it rested, and ¢ 
roof the overhanging rock. There were 
rooms upon the ground floor, each one 61 
9 feet, with partition walls of faced st 
Between the stories was originally a wa 
floor, traces of which still remained, as di 
also the cedar sticks set in the wall over 
























windows and door, but this was over the fra are 
room only, the height of the rocky roof Car 
hind not being sufficient to allow an atte ‘iss 
there. Each of the stories was six feetin? wer 













height, and all the rooms, up stairs and do 

































were nice plastered and painted what no the; 
looks a dull brick-red color, with a whilip - Gec 
band along the floor like a base-board. The whi 
was a low doorway from the ledge into Sta 
lower story, and another above, showing thalg 18 b 
the upper chamber was entered from withoul i 
The windows were large, square aperturig ia 
with no indication of any glazing or shuttemg ind 
They commanded a view of ‘the whole vallag ter 
for many miles. Near the house several et 1 
venient little niches in the rock were bul gov 

€on 





into better shape, as though they had be 
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equality, which is already established. The 


used as cupboards or caches; and bebind it a 


semi-circular wall inclosing the angle of the 
house and cliff formed a water reservoir hold- 
ing two and a half hogsheads, The water 
was taken out of this from a window of the 
upper room, and the outer wall was carried 
up high, so as to protect one so engaged from 
missiles from below. In front of the house, 
which was the left side to one facing the bluff, 
an esplanade had been built to widen the 
narrow ledge and probably furnish a com- 
modious place for a kitchen. The abutments 
which supported it were founded upon a 
steeply-inclined smooth face of rock; yet so 
consummate was their masonry that these 
abutments still stand, although it would seem 
that a pound’s weight might slide them off.” 

These buildings are so old that there is no 
means of fixing a probable date of origin. In 
one or two instances mentioned the cliff has 
fallen away during some convulsion of nature, 
carrying the house with it, but even this rough 
treatment was not enough to uw: settle the work 
of these careful builders. How much of our 
modern masonry will remain for the study of 
antiquarians three or four hundred years 
hence ? 

RELIGION consists not in seeking rewards 
and in avoiding punishments, but in living 
such a life as has its reward in itself and 
escapes punishment from its own heavenly 
nature. 





+ —)0r + 


THE COLORED PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH. 





The Advocate says: “ The careful observer 
in the South since the war must have noticed 
the tendency of the colored people to draw 
together more and more closely. The Lord 
is evidently not scattering them abroad or 
blending them with the white race, but con- 
solidating them for some future mission. It 
is remarkable, also, that by an overruling 
Providence our colored population in the 
United States have two common centres, or 
are collecting in two bodies, namely, in South 
Caroliua and Florida on the East and in Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana on the West. If they 
were divinely intended for an independent 


| nation within our present borders, no doubt 


they would, be massed in one body. But 
Georgia and Alabama are controlled by the 
white people, who are in the majority in these 
States, and the disproportion between the two 
is becoming constantly greater. The colored 
people are destined to control some of the 
Biates of this Union, but not so as to form an 
independent nation out of a fragment of our 
territory.” 

There are two distinct principles which 
govern the settlement of this question of the 
ommingling of the races; the one is legal 



























right of all the people to the use of public 
conveyances and all public institutions is so 
obvious that no sound mind can dispute it. 
The other principle involved is social affinity, 
which cannot be controlled by legislation. 
The world over, men are gqverned by some 
subtle sense of preference in the choosing of 
their associations. The different nationalities 
represented in our population are equal be- 
fore the law, but socially the members of each 
keep well together; likeness in habits, opin- 
ions and ambitions proves a bond not easily 
broken. Yet this social separation works no 
injustice, for the reason that it is of free 
choice. In the settling of the social rela- 
tions of the white and colored races the same 
principle must apply. If the colored people 
prefer to be by themselves, so let*it be. If 
many of them prefer to remain in conferences 
and churches with us, let that be also. If 
mixed schools are repugnant both to whites 
and blacks, that fact is a sufficient reason for 
separate schools. There is no wisdom in 
forcing the races together merely to carry out 
a pet theory. The vital point is to give each 
man, woman and child in the State an equal 
chance in the race of life. Talent, scholar- 
ship, modesty, purity, and goodness will win 
distinction, no matter in whom they appear. 
No hue is so dark that it can hide the grace 
of good-breeding. As far as we have under- 
stood the colored people, an equal chance is 
all they have asked for, and we are confident 
that they will settle other questions in a way 
to suit themselves.— Methodist. 
a 
FAIRY FINGERS. 

What fairy fingers are these 

That just in a single night 
Have garlanded hedges and trees, 

And made the world a delight? 
That have fashioned the pump in the street 

Into a man of snow; 
That bave spread a coverlet neat 

Where tbe ferns and grasses grow ; 
That have filled the empty nest, 

Which once with song ran over, 
And given the vane a crest, 

And tucked up the roots of the clover? 


—Mary N. Prescott, in Oliver Optic’s Magazine. 


WE have been too prone to think we have 
borne testimony when we have embodied 
Scriptural and spiritual truth in documents 
which perhaps few read, or embalmed hol 
principles in usages imperfectly fitted to ob- 
tain their desired ends. Testimony-bearing 
of this sort must often fail. The example of 
a single fruitful, joyful Christian life, is more 
powerful in the world than reams of tracts. 
The example of a loving, fruitful, growing 
congregation, is proportionately influential. 
Its testimony-bearing never utterly fails. If 
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we would be victors in the deepening conflict 
between a religion of authority, of form, of 
ritual and sacerdotalism, and.a religion of 
life, freedom and spirituality, we must in- 
creasingly rely on demonstrating to the world 
that our principles will work in practice, that 


every phase; he resolved its fan-shaped nucleug 
into millions of shooting meteors; and he experi. | 
mented on the large number of meteorites in the: 
British Museum—meteorites that have fallen ig 
every part of Europe—and found that when heated 
up to a certain point their spectroscopic signs werg 





land; he mapped its march and photographed ify F| 


they meet the needs of men, that they are not | *#¢tly those of the comet. Mr. Lockyer is com. q 






































ing to this country shortly, to confer with our gej- 


held as the appanage of an exclusive Corpor: | entific men, whom he has accredited with the great. 


ation, but that they constitute a rich heritage 
of truth, which is a and fructify through 
all the earth.—Londdn Friend. 


A Commirree has been appointed to col- 
lect funds for building a meeting-house at 
Clear Creek, Illinois, to accommodate the 
Yearly Meeting just established by Indiana 
and Baltimore Yearly Meetings, which is to 
be opened in Ninth month next. There has 
been a considerable increase of Friends within 
its proposed limits, by emigration and con- 
vincement, and while they have been able to 
provide funds for building meeting-houses in 
their respective neighborhoods, the incursions 
of the grasshopper during the past summer 
have left some families almost destitute, and 
entirely unable to aid in carrying out the ob- 
ject proposed. 

Under these circumstances, they have felt 
it right to call upon their brethren in relig- 
ious fellowship who have been blessed with 
abundance, to send their contributions to 
Samuel B. Walton, West Liberty, Muscatine 
County, Lowa. 


Transit of Venus.—NV. Y. Evening Post. 


Tue project of converting a portion of the Sahara 


a large amount of desert waste by water, and mak. 
ing sea-ports of interior points in Algeria, and the 
expected restoration of an ample rain-fall to variong 
parts of Northern Africa, are viewed with favorable 


that the sea will be simply an immense evaporation 
basin, which will soon be clogged up with salt; or 
that a serious interference will take place in the 
amount of heated air carried across the Mediten 
ranean, which at present prevents the extension of 
the Alpine glaciers. Should this be interrupted, 
it is feared that increased glaciation will ensue, 
possibly restoring a large portion of Central Buropp 
to its condition during the reindeer epoch. What 
ever be the result of this great engineering oper. 
ation, it is extremely probable that it will be at 
tempted by the French authorities.—Harper’s Mag- 
azine. 


A FIREMAN’S RESPIRATOR is one of our latest scien 
tific inventions, or rather adaptations. The meang” 
for enabling persons to breathe in dense smoke or 
poisonous vapor have often engaged attention, and 
while not a few contrivances have been tried, most: 
of them have failed in what may be called practical” 
operations. Prof. Tyndall now comes forward 
his fireman’s hood, and as he. has already secured” 
the co-operation of Capt. Shaw, the chief officer of 
the Metropolitau Fire Brigade, he may at least coum! 
on his invention being thoroughly tested. The ho 
is supplied with a respirator, consisting of a 
chamber and filter tube about four inches lo 
screwed on outside, with access to it from the 
side by a wooden mouthpiece. The respirator 
agency consists of cotton-wool saturated with glye 
erin, and lime and charcoal. The glycerin 
on the smoke particles, and the charcoal on # 
hydrocarbon developed in vapors, and Prof. Tyndall 
declared that after putting them together he fount 
















NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 


Second month 21, Whitemarsh, Pa., 3 P. M. 

Persons from city, desiring to attend, will take 
cars at Berks and America streets, at 2 P. M., for 
Fort Washington, which is near the meeting- 
house. 































' PRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 
Stated Meeting this (Seventh-day) evening, at 8 











o’clock. ; Atrrep Moorg, Clerk. that he could go into an atmosphere of the mom) 
atrocious character, and could “live for half 
ITEMS hour in a place where he could ot, unprotected, 


have existed for a single minute” The Profe 
hinted that the invention or adaptation might a& 
mit of “ practical” development, and this is reallf 
the point of most importance. Firemen must ne 
only be enabled to breathe with the hood on, bat 
they must be able to move about with comparativt 
freedom, and without any fear of the apparatl) 
getting out of working order. A perfect contrivantt) 
of this kind would, it is obvious, be of immenset 
in the saving of life and property when endange 
by fire, not only on land but on sea. Hitherto, ut 
fortunately, they have proved inventions, and not 
ing more.—Manchester Examiner. 4 










Tue Popular Science Monthly states that, in an 
address before the late Congress of Orientalists, 
‘‘ Max Miiller claimed that during the last 100 years 
Oriental studies had contributed, more than any 
other branch of scientific research, to purify the 
intellectual atmosphere of Europe.” 











Durine the recent appearance of Coggia’s comet, 
Norman Lockyer, the English astronomer, made 
some valuable scientific discoveries. Every night 
while that comet was visible he was on hie watch- 
tower, using the most powerful telescope in Eng- 






est achievements in the recent observations of the’ TABLI 


Desert into an inland sea continues to find favor, § FREN' 
and it is understood that thorough surveys with g¢ § AMER 
view to determine the precise mode of accomplish \ WHIT: 
ing this object are under way by the French gove J RICH/ 
ernment. As to whether the result aimed at is des § CAMB 
sirable or not is at present a question of consider: } SHIRT 
able discussion. On the one hand, the replacingof § 50 pie 
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anticipations. On the other hand, it is maintaineg } ~— 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 20, 1875. No. 52 


SPRING GOODS 9) EE 


BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 

New Edition, Price $1.00; by mail $1.10. Also 
TABLE LINENS from 31 cts. to $2,00. Senate ’ : 3 bY Also, 

y’s Conversations on Religious Subjects.” New 

tho and SPREADS from | Raition, just published, 50 cts. by 
FRENCH and ENGLISH CHINTZES. FRIENDS’ BOOK ASS@CIATION, 
AMERICAN PERCALES anda CAMBRICS. 
WHITE CORDED PIQUE. 706 Arch St., Phila. 
RICHARDSON’S PILLOW and SHEETING LINENS.| A New Edition of “SELECTED POEMS” prepared 
CAMBRIC, PLAID and NAINSOOK MUSLIN. by Friends’ ‘‘First-day School Union,” will be ready 
SHIRT FRONTS of Our Own Make, a Specialty. for sale in about 10 days, Price 50 cts. 


50 pieces BLACK ALPACAS and MOHAIRS from 
31 to 95 cents. SAMUEL MAROT, 
Jcweler:Practical Engraver 


JOHN H, STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada, 

Dealer in Solid Silver, Silver-plated Ware, 

Watches, Jewelry, etc., etc. 


The Penn Mutual 4 ralry, 


E MP’Y 
LIFE INSURANCE COMP WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. , 
ed Lettering of all kinds neatly executed. 
Assets Accumulated, $4,876,563.34. g@F" Special care given to the repairing of Watches, 
The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of| Jewelry, &. 


its surplus premiums are returned to the members 
every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
(Next door to Friends’ Book Store.) 4ely 




















possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their 
value. Endowment policies issued at life rates. | —______ 
Agents Wanted. Apply to 


H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-Pres., 


921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 

\TUTTERING.—U. 8. Stammering Institute, (Dr. 

White,) 417 Fourth Ave.,N. Y. Best references. 

No pay until perfectly cured. Call or send for 
circular. 


MONEY easily made by selling TEAS 
at IMPORTERS’ PRICES’ 
or getting up clubs in towns and country for 
the oldest Tea Company in America. Great- 


est inducements. Send for circular. CAN. 
TON TEA CO., 148 Chambers St., N. Y. 


OR RENT.-—A Desirable Home, 19 Acres of good 
land at West Grove Station, B. C. R. R. Dwell- 
ing ample, including the modern conveniences ; set 
of out-buildings complete with Farm Implements. 
Self and Wife desire the comforts of home in a small 
family, as boarders with Tenant. Lease renewable. 
JOB H. JACKSON. 
West Grove, Pa., Second mo. Ist, 1875. 


WM. HEACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Hardwood Furniture, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
Oonw HAND. 


s@yRepairing, Varnishing and Upholstering 
promptly attended to. 

S@e"Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
Stored. 


$20 SAVED! 


To. meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter sei: 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
been greatly IMPROVED Alp sIMPLiviZD, and is far bet- 
ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wi : 
Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 














RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 Suuarr ALLEy, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


' ADIES AT HOME AND MEN WHO HAVE 
other business, wanted as ageuts fer HEARTH 


AND HOME. Novel plans, pleasant work, GOOD 
SAML, R. RICHARDS, MPO RDS, P pleasan ’ 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. a TIS Citron st.| PAY. Send three-cent stamp. 

ly THE GRAPHIC CO., 39-41 Park Place, N. Y. 










FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING FURNITURE. 


Tue Onry Dovusie Sprine in THE MARKRT. 


Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGHSTER, 


—— er, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Wal 

and jottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Ms 

tresses. 
_No. 526 Cattownm. Street, Paina. 


This Spring has no superior either among high or “* REMOVED TO Saraare ae 


10W priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops y 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more SWITHIN C. SHORTLEDGR’S Boarding Sebi 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can for young men and boys is now open at Medi 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 13 miles from Philadelphia, in one of the 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we! school buildings in the State, heated in all 
will send a set on trial. Oan supply thousands of and lighted with gas, building 10050, po’ 
references. ‘Joxns Compounp Spring” Manufac- around, 55 lodging rooms, large school room 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents five class rooms, amvle bath and-water-closet ac 
can do well eonriee for this pepring- modations in three stories, 10 trains daily to 
See a . - from Philadelphia, fare 40 cents, time 33 to 
minutes. Thorough instruction, home care, 
DR. GEO: ROBERTS, table guaranteed. Terms, $5.25. per week, 
DENTIST, and school stationery included, no extras what 
Special attention to backward pupils. Speci 
vision and care for little boys. Address, 


ts eeente-on 3() 5, 


Formea.y 421 Norta Sixtra Strresr, 
has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need S. C. SHORTLIDGE, (Harvard A. M.) 7 
of his services. . 


Meni, Pa. 


PRIENDS’ O©BNTRAL TAILOR STORE. C ARPETINGS. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- ‘f 
man for Cas. C. JACKSON, deceased, has removed ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUG! 


to 104'N. 6th S.. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ : 
experience in setting up of Friends’ clothing, he Window Shades. Oil Oloth, Mata, 


solicits a share of their patronage. aL 


ILLIAM HEACOOK, BENJAMIN CREEN, 


GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, ‘9? 823 33 North nemnmbew ths 
No, 907 Finsert Srazer, Para. wt oe 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and PLAIN “COATS A SPECIALTY: , 


every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s | , ¢,)) assortment of goods suitable for Friends . 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing stantly on hand. Satisfactory fit. Terme Reason bi 
tf 


bodies in ice. GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


EALTH, COMFORT AND ECONOMY ARE TAILOR, 
promoted by using Frank Miller's Leather Pres-| Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old & 


ervative and Waterproof Oil Blacking. No. 31 Arch Street, Philadelphis, - 


PENN MONTHLY ASS’N LECTURES §= SWARTHMORE COLLEGE,” 
At the Musical Fund Hall, FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBR 


Founnep ny ANSON LAPHAM. 





Thursday, Mar. 28th, . ae : 
This Library now contains nearly 400 volu 
HON. CARL SCHURGZ. Friends’ books; a small collection of ancie 
” ‘cords pretaining to the Society; several ha 
“F DUCATIONAL PROBLEMS.” ‘pictures of the past and present represen 
| Friends, with brief accounts of the same, and # 
| relics of interest as connected with the hi 
Single Tickle, 50 cts. Tickets for course, $1. 50. the Society. Friends are solicited to com 
For sale at W. H. Boner & Co.’s, 1102 Chestnut Street ; at books, pictures, or other objects apppropriate f 
the Association Rooms, 506 Walnut Street, and at the Hall Historical Library, or money for the purchase 
on the evenings of the Lectures. 49.4¢ such objects, under the direction of the Li 


ANTED—By a yo ie : . Committee. Contributions should be sent to 
\ A ] 4 ung girl of sixteen, a home! 
where she would be as an own child, and could | EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. of the O 


attend school. Address, “ Friend,” at this office. tf. Swarramore, Pa. 
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